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THE BANKERS AND OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Declarations made this week at the Convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association in New York, in favor of closer relations between this country and 
Rurope are likely to prove very influential in the shaping of our future 
foreign policy. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan and Company said in the 
course of a long address: "We have been timid and fearful of petty entangle- 
ments. Now we have, it would seem, come to the parting of the ways. Shall 
we meet the responsibility that has come with our power -- or shall we fail? 
Shall you and I give our mind, our understanding, and our sympathy to these 
problems or shall we stand aside and add to our national stock of gold? Shall 
we urge upon our national Government active cooperation in the counsels of the 
wther country and of the Old World? Or shall we keep silent?" 


Mr, Lamont gave an itemized statement of the debts due the United 
States as follows: 


$ 11,959,917 Hungary . 
24,055,708 Italy .. 
377,564,298 Latvia . 
8,147,000 Liberia. 
91,169,834 Lithuania 


Armenia . e e 
13,999,145 Nicaragua 


Belgium ee 8 
Czechoslovakia 
Esthonia eee 
Finland ‘sn & 
France . « 
Great Britain . 
Greece 


1,648,034,050 
5,132,287 
26,000 
4,981,628 
170,585 
135,620,583 
36,128,494 
192,601,297 
51,153,160 


1,685,836 


e 
e 


8,281,926 Poland 
3,358,104,093 Roumania 
4,166,318,358 Russia . 

15,000,000 Serbia , 


,150,154,19 


But concerning this debt he said that about one-half of the total in- 
debiedness was contracted during the year immediately following our declaration 
of war and asked, "Can it not, with much reason, be argued that whereas during 
this period of one year we were wholly unable to furnish soldiers to fight our 
battles for us, at least we were able to furnish arms and munitions? We did 
furnish these, but not as a free contribution to the war, for during that 
Period the Allies were purchasing these commodities in America and were paying 
for them by contracting the debts just described. Ought, therefore, any part 
of this first half of the debt to be cancelled by the American taxpayers?" 


President McHugh of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York, 
wade an address which stressed the identification of the interests of this 
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scuntry with those of Europe. He said, furthermore, "A notable sign of change 
sbrcan is the recognition of the dominance of economic forces over political 
forcese ‘The great mistake of those who drew the Peace Treaty of 1919 was that 
they 2% political forces over economic forces, and established borders and 
jistated policies on a basis of political expedicucy without proper regard for 
ssonotic ralatioaships. This mistake was carried forward, and so long as 
furope’s point of view was primarily political, no economic stabilization could 


looxed for." 


Th? address of Reginald UcKenna, Chairman of the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank Ltd. was in many respects notable. He declared that whereas Ger- 
gany | been called upon to pay $32,000,000,000 for reparations, she is able 
9 pay only an amount equal to the balance held by her citizens in foreign banks 
with assets represented by her remaining foreign securities, The total 
these assets, Mr, McKenna thinks may amount to $1,000,000,000, which 
i only cn condition that all other demands are postponed for a period 
,ough to secure the stabilization of her currency. Germany has at pres- 
\.inks, no capacity to obtain a surplus from exports. He analyzes the 
;thols by which debts can be paid and shows that the cash payment already made 
vy Jerainy, amounts to only $375,000,000. Ths mark has declined to less than 
viees¢ven ieth of the value which it had at the signing of the Treaty. Germany 
jough’) a means of payment by the selling of marks. This appears to be the only 
iy Gpea ‘0 hes to secure foreign currency in which to pay the sums exacted 
loom her. I? the German Goverruent exacts foreign currency from her sxporters 
a3 4 condition to receiving an export license, they are likely to sell, in 
ture, she marks furnished them by tho Government in order to secure foreign cure 


rency for their own needs. Added to this tremendous sale of marks is the ef- 
lort of Garman citizens who distrust the stability of their own currency to 
exchange the marks in their own possession for foreign currency. This dumping 
o? maccs in enormous quantities on the market has the inevitable result of in- 
definite depression of the currency. 


Mngland, Mr. McKenna says, can pay interest and sinking fund on her 
ieb4 19 the United States but that the other debtors are able to pay only a 
wal! part of their external liabilities and payment by them should be deferred. 
But as to the other debts: “Looking merely at the amount to be received, the 
creditors would gain by abandoning the attumpt to obtain other money payments 
for a period of at least three years, and I am quite sure the world as a whole 
would be an immense gainer in the general stabilization of exchanges which 
vould ensue upon an arrest of the fall in the mark." No solution of reparations 
can be reached, he says, unless ssinaciiaiaass considerations ars subordinated to 
economic facts. 


A striking passage refers to the trade depression which Germany suffered 
in 1873 after the payment of the French indemnity: “The comparative prosperity 
of France and Jepression in Germany are remarkable and give color to the story 
that Bismark in commenting upon the state of the two countries, declared that 
tha next time he defeated France he would insist on paying an indemnity." 


Mc. McKenna spoké unofficially but his utterances will be inevitably 
_ indicating a significant trend in British thought on this all important 
matter, 
THE RAILWAY INJUNCTION 


The drastic temporary restraining order issued on September 1, and re- 
towed September 11 at the instance of the Attorney General was discussed in the 
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INFORMATION SERVICE for September 15, On September 23 Judge James H, Wilkerson 
of the Federal Court in Chicago granted an injufction with nation-wide effect, 
incorporating practically the same provisions as those contained in the tempo- 
rary restraining order, restricting the activities of the 270 officers and the 
approximately 400,000 members of the shop craft unions. Commenting on this in- 
junction the New York TIMES of September 24 says, "The decision, which grants 
every request made by Attorney General Daugherty, step by step nullified each 
of the contentions made by counsel for the defendants, thereby giving life to 
one of the most drastic and sweeping injunctions ever issued by a Federal 


Court." 


The defense attorneys were given until 10 A.M. Monday, September 25, 
to present arguments on the form of the injunction. On that day the injunc- 
tion was formally entered, attorney Donald R. Richberg for the defense waiving 
the right to be heard on the form, saying that he was "unable to suggest any 
form of order which would be effective to give legal sanction to the exercise 
of an authority which we respectfully urge is not within the power of the 
Court." However, the defense made a plea for dismissal of the order and this 
plea was denied. The order will presumably be made permanant. 


This means that unless the injunction is invalidated on appeal all of 
the drastic terms of the original restraining order will remain in effect with 
little change except the provision restraining the use of union funds which now 
reads: "Nothing contained herein shall be construed to prohibit the use of the 
funds or moneys of any said labor organizations for any lawful purpose, and 
nothing contained in this order shall be construed to prohibit the expression 
of any opinion or argument not intended to aid or encourage the doing of any 
of the acts heretofore enjoined, or not calculated to maintain or prolong a 
conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce or the transportation of the mails". 


In addition to the change already mentioned in the provision restrict- 
ing the use of union funds, the injunction in its present form has strengthened 
the terms of the restraining order (1) by extending the ban on picketing in 
the vicinity or near the places of ingress and egress so as to forbid the 
posting of pickets “along the ways traveled by said employes" to and from their 
work; (2) by enjoining not only the strikers but “any other person or persons" 
from preventing men from entering or continuing in the employ of the railroads; 
(3) by extending the ban against threats or violence against families of workmen 
to include not only threats but "intimidation, opprobrious epithets, persuasion 
or other acts of like character." 


In giving his opinion when granting the injunction Judge Wilkerson de- 
Clared that this case is not one between an employer and employes, or between 
persons employed and persons seeking employment, involving or growing out of a 
dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, nor a private bili to 
enjoin indirect injury, as one caused by a secondary boycott, to the property 
of the complainant, It is a "bill in the public interest by the Government as 
parens patriae to enjoin an unlawful conspiracy, or combination in restraint 
of trade", This interpretation excludes the application to the case of that 
Section of the Clayton Law which aims at protecting the unions from unfair use 
of the injunction. 


Judge Wilkerson quoted as precedent for this present action the injunc-: 
tion granted during the Cleveland Administration in the Debs case (158 U,S,-564) 
in which the court held “that the national Government is charged with the duty 
of keeping the highways of interstate commerce, including railroads, free from 


L rocler 
sO interrelated ¢ 
design and plan." 


the court 
} itself but 
bs considered unlaw ful in itself 
mig 1d without whether acts. 
‘ eing committed or not thous making sition exvlicit 
court seems to have adopted both courses. Much stress is Taid by 
on upon violen’ acts which were charged in the Government’s bill. 
are “laid directly at the door of the unions. Yet the court seems to rely 
rhaariis on the right to prevent any interference with interstate commerce. 


From the moral point of view it is important to note that the court did 
404 sustain the contention in the bill of complaint that the strike was in vio- 
lation of the Transportation Act. The silence of the court on this point seems 
50 indicate that this extraordinary contention on the bill of complaint was not 
considered valid. The defendants are planning to appeal the injunction. 


SENATOR BORAH URGES AMNESTY FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 


On Sunday afternoon, October 1, Senator William E. Borah of Idaho spoke 
difore a mass meeting of nearly 5,000 persons at the Auditorium in Chicago on 
shal? of the political prisoners still serving sentences for violations of the 
“splonace Act. This large gathering gave an indication of the public sentiment 
in. Raver of amnesty. Hundreds were turned away. 


The Defense News Service (Chicago) quotes directly from Senator Borah’s 
Q in part as follows: “Seventy-five obscure men have served five years in 
itison for their war opinions because they lacked influence, but influence is 
“" beginning to rise in their favor. Blections are coming, to show that the 
‘sal master under the Anerican flag is public opinion. No man ought to be re- 
“whed to Congress who does not prove that he is for free speech and free as- 
semblage, Don’t ask your candidate ‘Are you a Republican or a Democrat?’ Ask 
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struction. Holding that such obstruction is a public nuisances and sustaining, 
t4-% on exhaustive review of the authorities, ths power of a court of equity 
jurisdiction in such cases by an information filed by the Attorney Gene 
221, she court saids ‘Indeed, it may be affirmed that in no well considered 
cower of the court o? equity to interfere by injunction in cases 
-!<y5lic nuisances been denied, the only denial ever being that of a necessity 
top 3h zercise of that jurisdiction under the circumstances of the particu- 
‘op the exerci j 
ler case.'" 
Judge Wilkerson further stated that in his opinion the law was clear in 
coviding that "if the dominating primary purpose of the combination is to re- 
werte +rede or to do things unlawful in themselves and which by reason of? 
‘:gir inherent nature operate to restrain trade, the purpose of the combination 
‘s unlawful, and that purpose may not be carried cut even by means that othere 
would be legal." 
“Ti+h veeard +9 the besis for determination of fact the court enids "Tn 
sane 22 this kind the proo? is of necessity largely circumstantial. Acts must 
-s tnxen in their relation to each other. Men must be presumed to intend the 
ons of non-participation and 
rom responsibility for a series 
y bear on their faces proof of 
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him ‘Are vou an Amarican?' While we may disregard the Constitution at 
fashington, we have a profound respect for public opinion. 


"In recent years there hes arisen in America the doctrine that in ware 
ting tho Constitution is suspended. This is vicious and treasonable. The Cone 
stitution was designed to protect atl citizens in troubled times. And in 
var-time the Constitution undeniably is binding upon President, Congress and 
courts. There is no more depraved theory than that Congress, having power to 
declare war, should also neve power to suspend all rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 


"Congress repealed the Espionage Act because it trampled upon the Con- 
stitution, yet 75 war-opinion prisoners remain confined. Every sense of justice 
domanded their release when the law was repealed. 


"Tn a famous Civil War case a military tribunal convicted a citizen for 
pinions, contending that the civil courts were incapable of safezuarding the 
nition \uring war. The Suprene Sourt ruted that the Constitution is a law for 
rulers ant people equally in war and peace, covering with the shield of 4*s vro- 
taction all men at all times and in all circumstances. Within the Constitution, 
the cours declared, the Government has all powers necessary for its protection." 


Senetor Borah said further, as quotad in the New York TIMES and the 
Chicago TRIBUNE for October 2, "We are jenying to our citizens the fundamental 
ctinsiples upon which *+his Government can alone exist. We must establish beyond 
wradventure the principles which have been violated through the incarceration 
{thess mon. Their imprisonment, brought about in the heat of the war, through 
‘1+ in my humble cpinion - unconstitutional act of Congress was fundamentally 
an attack upon free speech." 


Tha meeting wes presided over by Col. Raymond Robins who announctéd that 
‘is wis the beginning of a great campaign to free the political prisoners and 
store fundamental civil liberties. Meetings will be held throughout the 
suntry. "We do not fight alone," he added. “With us will be aligned all un- 
errified mon and women, all who are not stampeded." 


Qn the stage there were representatives of important civic, religious 
sid social organizations and prominent individuals, including representatives 
of the Chicago Church Federation. 


Col. Robins says concerning the event: "The mseting was opsned +o 
{ eSstivcs from the audience which Senator Borah answered to the satisfaction of 
h8 overwhelming majority of those present. The comment on all sides was that 
it was the finest meeting in the character and spirit of the audience, and the 
qwlity, significance and courags of the address, that has been held in Chicago 
since the war." 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER ~— A PROPHETIC NOTE 


Iu his sermon at the opening of the convention of the Protestant Epis- 
Copal Cuurch at Portland on September 6, Bishop Lines of Newark, N. J., dis- 
‘ussed the social mission of the Church and appealed for greater vision and 
‘curag:, and for greater tolerance. He said: "Men with a new vision of the 
duty of the Church will say and write things which are unwarranted, radical and 
TevOlut.onary. The Christian Church itself had a revoluntionary character in 
the beginning which the authorities at Thessaonica perceived when they said, 
‘that they who have turned the world upside down are come hither also.’ The 
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prophets who gave glory to the old dispensation said many things that were rev- i] 
olutionary. Those who in our Lord’s time sat in Moses’ seat and stood for the iy 
old order, felt that the new movement through the Christian Church was revolu- | 
tionary. A man can hardly become deeply interested in the social and indus- 

trial order today without becoming something of a radical, No one can see the 

vay in which our great cities have grown up with their homes of luxury and ex- 

travagance, waste and selfish comfort at one end, and mean streets and comfort- 

less houses and indecent conditions at the other end of the town, without feel- 

ing that it is semi-paganism, rather than Christianity. ... .» 


"I know very well how strongly many of our people feel because of ut- 
terances in the name of Social Service which seem radical and unwarranted, but 
it is much better for men and women coming to know end feel the wrongs and 
hardships associated with the order which we have accepted and tried to think 
Christian, to cry out against it, using strong language, than that the Church 
should be silent. I wonder not that the world is in revolt against the oid and 
existing order, whether it be in society or industry, or in customs and manner | 
of living. It is largely a revolt against suppression and worn-out customs and 
traditions and it had to come in a world which was settling down under the im- 

pression that money-making and selfish prosperity and pleasure seeking are the 

main things in life. I+ is a subject for rejoicing that an increasing number 4 
of intelligent busiress mer are endeavoring in a Christian way to solve indus- 

trial difficulties, seeing the other man’s point of view and giving it consid- 

eration." 


The Puget Sound Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Vancou- 
ver, Wash., in September, adopted resolutions which, as published in the 
OREGONIAN, September 17, contain the following paragraphs: 


"The contacts made with representatives of organized labor during the 
past ycar have been very gratifying. In accordance with your action at the 
last session of the annual conference the Puget Sound conference was represent- 

ed by fraternal delegates at the State Federation of Labor convention and the 

state convention of the United Mine Workers of America. Your delegates were 

very kindly and enthusiastically received and were accorded the courtesies of 
the platform in the midst of busy and important sessions. We are convinced 
that this practice shovld be continued and that wherever possible our ministe- 

rial unions should elect suitable representatives to the various central labor } 
councils of the state. We have assurance that such is the desire of the labor | 
leaders of the state and we so recommend. ... 


"Wie call upon the legislature of the state of Washington tc repeal or 
80 amend our present anti-syndicalism law as to make impossible the imprison- 
nent of men who have not as much as given expression to opposition to govern- 1] 
went, much less have committed any overt act. 


"As Christian citizens we hold that all our churches should proclaim i 
the Anerican principles enunciated by Thomas Jefferson when he said, ‘if there f 
be any among us who wish to dissolve this union or to change the rapublican i 
form iet them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which errors of 
Opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to c o mbat it.'" 


The report commends the State Federation of Labor for "tabling by an 
haa vote a proposal submitied to that body to support light wines and 
ers", 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


The workers' education movement in the United States is discussed in 
the September number of the Social Service Bulletin, issued by the Methodist 
federation for Social Service. In England this movement has been developing 
for several years. Though there are in the United States at the present time 
approximately thirty-five experiments in workers’ education being made, most of 
then have been started within the past few years. The general aim of the move- 
ment, its methods and the various types of colleges and classes are outlined 
briefly in the Bulletin. 


Until the formation of the Workers’ Education Bureau in April, 1921 there 
wg no unifying nor coordinating force at work in the movement. Each experiment 
was an isolated phenomenon and had no way of profiting by the experiences of 
others working along the same line. Then the Bureau was formed "to collect and 
to disseminate information relative to efforts at education on any part of or- 
ganized labors to coordinate and assist in every possible manner the educational 
pork now carried on by the organized workers; and to stimulate the creation of 
additional enterprises in labor education throughout the United States." Phases 
of this movement have been reported in past issues of the INFORMATION SERVICE. 
Though the scope and progress of these plans for the education of adult workers 
is comparatively little known to the general public, it is a movement of great 
significance and important possibilities. 


THE CHURCH AND THE UNIONS 


The following excerpts are taken from a letter received recently from a 
wowan trade-unionist. 


"Have received your letter and the Labor Sunday Message 1922 ... and I 
want to express my appreciation of same. It is something I have looked for for 
along tive, and it has given me a new hope of the duty of the church towards 
the industrial question. 


"My connection with the Labor Movement has been brought about through 
the influence of the church in 1910. My experience in the church and also in 
the jabor movement since that time would be a long story to tell. I have been 
arember of the Church for the last 18 years and am a charter member, al- 
80 4 chirter member of the Organization I am working in. 


"l firmly believe that neither the Government nor Labor organizations 
vill solve the Labor question, but believe that the church must eventually come 
forvard rore strongly and try to settie the industrial disputes, instead of re- 
Mining neutral or indifferens tcwards strikes as I have found many ministers 
to be. 


"T have found this to be true among ... ministers regarding the strike 
at che ——- Publishing House ... on account of refusing to grant the printers 
the 44 hours. I have written to at least 25 ministers, the Bishop and the Pub- 
lishing Agent trying to get the church side of the trouble, and received one 
reply from a minister and one from the Bishop, and he referred me to the Pub- 
lishing Agent, from whom I received no reply. The —— Publishing Agent gives 
wut a statement that it is a financial impossibility to grant the printers the 
4 hours, yet when you learn that he is employing other men to take their 
Places aid paying them $55.00 per week and the printers who are on strike are 
mnly receiving $40.00 and you can not get the truth about it, it leaves my 
Mind in doubt...." 


— 
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CHILD WELFARE IN AN ANTHRACITE COAL-MINING DISTRICT 


Child welfare in any particular industrial community is not a separate 
and isolated problem, but there are economic and social aspects of it that claim 
attention as has been shown in a study of an anthracite coal-mining region just 
published by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor en- 
sitled "Child Labor and the Welfare of Children in an Anthracite Coal-Mining 
jistrict." The study deals with children between the ages of 13 and 16 years 
living in a district of the central field in Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. 
This district, only a little more than one half a square mile in extent, was 
inhabited by 24,726 persons, 13,592 of them living with more than one person 
per room and 3,045 with two or more. 


A brief summary released on the report describes the conditions in the 
district selected. "The conditions caused by crowding were rendered worse by 
lack of proper sanitation and general disrepair of the houses, largely attribu- 
ted to the undermining of the land. The mining companies and estates owning the 
land were protected by their leases from liability for any damage to property or 
to life and limb resulting from the frequent cave-ins due to mining operations 
beneath the town. Cheap and faulty construction and neglect on the part of the 
comers were also believed to be responsible for much of the disrepair. The 
eyvailable land, hemmed in by mining properties on all sides, was so nearly cov- 
ered with houses that even when these were unsafe the tenants found it necessary 
‘o remain. Streets, railroad tracks, and dumps afforded the only space within 
the town where children could play." . 


The report also shows the results of economic conditions on school at- 
tendance and child labor. "From most of the outlying settlements of the dis- 
trict children had to walk long distances, sometimes by hazardous paths, in or- 
der to reach school if they wished to attend beyond the sixth grade. School 
tuildings and instruction for the lower grades were also very deficient. Of the 
boys between 13 and 16 years of age in the district, 67 per cent -- 896 out of 
1,569--and of the girls, 29 per cent --453 out of 1,572-- had left school for 
nrk." “Of the children between 13 and 16 years of age who had left school, 127 
had uct got beyond the third grade, 260 more had stopped at the fourth, 321 at 
the fifth, and 465 at the sixth, leaving less than 32 per cent of those report- 
ine who had continued to # higher grade. Only 146 working children had attended 
continuation school out of 1,220 legally required to do so." And furthor: 


"A total of 519 of the boys had been employed contrary to law, before 
reaching tha age of 14 years, - 299 had been employed full time, and 93 per 
cent of ‘hese in or about the mines. Likewise in violation of law, 137 boys 
now yet 16 years of age had been employed underground. Of 978 boys from 13 to 
li years of age who had been employed in or about the mines, 178 had suffered 
accidents, including serious injuries in the breakers as well as underground. 
The girls were employed chiefly in clothing, cigar, and other factories, and in 
domestic or personal service. Family need was the reason most frequently given 
for leaving school and going to work, and the proportion of children who had en- 
tered employment was greater as the father’s income was less. Almost nalf of 
the 483 children whose fathers earned less than $850 a year had discontinued 
‘sir schooling for reguler work, while only 11.5 per cent of the 183 whose 
fathers earned $1850 or more had done so." 


the infant mortality for the town in 1918 was found to be higher than 
“.t tor the 20 states then included in the United States birth registration 
areas "Average general death rates from diptheria and croup over an eight-year 
riod ending 1917 were more than four times, and from scarlet fever more than 
twelve times, as high as for the United States death registration area." 


— 
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THE COAL COMMISSION 


The announcement by the President of the personnel of the new Coal Com- 
sission is the culmination of an effort which the miners, many of the operators, 
and a considerable portion of the informed public, including great religious 
organizations, have been making for many months. The appointments, which seem 
to have met with very general approval, are as follows: 


John Hayes Hammond, mining engineer, at one time President of the 
frerican Institute of Mining Engineers; connected with Cecil Rhodes’ enterprises 
in South Africa as consulting engineer; associated with powerful interests in 
various development enterprises and with public projects. 


Former Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall, who held that office through- 
out the Wilson Administration; formerly Governor of Indiana; a lawyer. 


Federal Judge Samuel Alschuler, judge of the Seventh Judicial Circuit 
since 1915, appointed by President Wilson; arbitrator by appointment of the 
Secretary of Labor between the packers and their employes from 1918-21. 


Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Democratic National Committee, and active in the political affairs 
of his State. 


George Otis Smith, director of the United States Geological Survey; a 
sed0logist and member of the American Institute of Mining Engieers and other 
scientific societies. 


Edward T. Devine, social worker, writer, and lecturer; for fourteen 
years Professor of Social Economy at Columbia University; formerly director 
of the New York School of Philanthropy (now the School of Social Work); during 
the war hed charge of the Bureau of Relief and Refugees of the American Red 
Cross in Frances a contributing editor of the Survey. 


Cherles Patrick Neill, economist, statistician, and labor expert; 
“manager of the Bureau of Information of the Southeastern Railways; formerly 
United States Commissioner of Labor. 


The Commission was created in accordance with the provisions of the 
Bcrah-Winslow Act and its report will deal with both the bituminous and anthra- 
tite industries. The Commission has power to subpoena testimony and to requi- 
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sition records to enable it to determine the ownership of the mines, the prices 
of coal, profits of producers for the last ten years, distributors’ profits, 
labor conditions, wages, and kindred matters, It is called upon to make recom- 
nendation concerning the standardization of the mines and of the cost of living 
and of living conditions emong miners, and the advisability of legislation 
looking toward Government ownership, regulation, or control. 


Senator George Wharton Pepper, the new senator from Pennsylvania who 
is coming to be recognized as exceedingly well-informed concerning industrial 
relations, writes in THE NATION’S BUSINESS for Octobers "We might as well 
recognize that courts cannot solve the coal problem, that compulsory arbitra- 
tion and legislative price-fixing will not solve it, and that anger and dis- 
trust will only make matters worse. It will be the function of the Coal Com- 
scission to do four things: (1) To find all the facts. (2) In doing so to win 
the confidence of both parties. (3) To educate the public to see what the 
Commission sees, and (4) To devise a way in which so to focus public opinion 
on controversies likely to lead to rupture that it will burn itself into the 
consciousness of both parties, It may even become necessary to provide by law 
that in case @ strike in an essential industry lasts more than a specified 

time the issue shall be submitted to all the people at a special election. 
Neither side could object to the compulsion of a verdict at the hands of the 
tusrican people. Thank God we still trust the collective judgment of all the 
people." Elsewhere in the article Senator Pepper declares that the union is 
"both necessary and desirable," and that “attempts to crush unionism are both 
foolish and wicked." 


SOME ACTUAL EARNINGS OF RAILROAD WORKERS 


The discussion of railroad wages has so far been based upon wage 
rates. How those rates, as established by the Railroad Labor Board in its 
decisions which went into effect on July 1, work out in practice is now dis- 
closed by statistics of actual earnings for the different classes of the 
railroad employes during tne month of July, just made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The maintenance of way group were admittedly the hardest hit by the re- 
(uctions awarded by the Board. Of 392,043 maintenance of way employes reported 
on the payrolls in the middle of July, 387,384 were paid on an hourly basis and 
the average wage for the month per employe was $82.00. Of this number the 
largest group, 220,879, were employed as "track and roadway section laborers" 
and their average for the month per employe was $67.00 which is at the rate of 
$804.00 a year. The roadmasters, general foremen, gang foremen, etc., in the 
waintenance of way division averaged $235.00 per employe for the month of July. 


Of the 234,837 employes reported working in the shop crafts division 
during July, 220,749 were paid on an hourly basis and the average earnings per 
em oye for the month amounted to $135.00, which is at the rate of $1632.00 a 
year, However, the largest single group of this total, 41,032, were classified 
a3 common laborers and their earnings averaged $80.00 for the month or at a 
yearly rate of only $960.00. The next group in point of numbers was the skill- 
‘d helpers, 40,156, and their earnings averaged $134.00 per employe. A group 

of carmen numbering 27,847 averaged $172.00 per employe. The employes in the 
shop crafts paid on a daily basis, numbering 14,088 averaged $243.00 per 

tuploye for the month. 


These statistics are for the actual earnings for the group and include 
Myment for overtime, 
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THE AMERICAN LABOR PARTY, 


The American Labor Party of New York State was formed at a convention 
neld in New York City, July 16 and 17, 1922, composed of delegates from the 
jerrar-Labor Party, the Socialist Party and some trade unions. The Party will 
function only in New York State and City during the coming elections, but it is 
tna hops of the leaders to develop it nationally along the lines of the British 


labor Party. 


In the November, 1922, elections the American Labor Party will have can- 
jidates for all state and city offices and for Congress. However, the candi- 

tates will not appear on the ballots under the emblem of the new party but their 
names Will appear under the emblems of both the Socialist and Farmer-Labor part- 
this is necessary in order to conform to the State election law. 


in its present form the party brings about a fusion of some of the la- 
bor grovos in the State. The State Federation of Labor and the New York City 
fredes and Labor Council adhere to the non-partisan policy of the A.F. of L. 
or are the more radical unions or the communists represented. The leaders of 
the movement hope that the party will come to represent most, if not all, of 
the workers not only in this State but throughout the United States. It is 
their aim to have American Labor Party candidates named in several states in 
the 1923 elections and by 1924 to have state tickets in every state and candi- 
dates nominated for President and Vice-President. 


The party proposes to follow the practice of the British Labor Party and 
elect labor representatives on a labor platform who will form a distinct labor 


group or bloc. 


The platform of the new party declares for: 


1, Public ownership and democratic management of public utilities and natural 
resources, local and national, especially of the transportation systems and the 
ines. 

2 A 44-hour week; state insurance against unemployment, old age, accident, ill- 
ness and death; abolition of child labor and mothers’ pensions; the absolute 
right of the workers to organize, to bargain collectively, to strike and to 

picket; laws prohibiting the issuance of injunctions in industrial disputes; 

and constitutional amendments depriving the courts of the powsr to declare laws 
unconstitutional. 

3. Repeal of all taxes on articles of consumption in common use, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a rapidly progressive inheritance tax, an excess profit 

tax, high surtaxes on large incomes and a special tax on land values due to 
speculatioa or communal growth and not to productive labor of the owner, 

4, The inauguration of a program of municipal bousing to provide the people 

vith sanitary dwellings at cost, to the end that the people may become owners. 

i. Elective and paid boards of education financially independent of politi- 

cians; participation of teachers in educational administration; free and equal 
wolic education for alls elimination of part-time and over-size classes; es- 
tablishment of school health centers; the establishment of free public univer- 
sities; tne free use of the schools as community, amusement and labor centers; 

the repeal of the Lusk Laws, providing for a censorship of instruction in 

schools not under state control and for an inquiry into the political views of 
teachers; repeal of the Motion Picture Censorship Law, and of all laws tending 

t0 suppress the freedom of opinion and belief. 

& The creation of public agencies to purchase and to sell products for domes- 
tic use; the repeal of the Esch-Cummins Law; a rural credit system for produc- 
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tion and marketings and appropriate agencies for bringing the consumer and pro- 
4ucer into direct contact. 

7, Opposition to interference by the United States in the internal affairs of 
sther countries such as Haiti and San Domingo, and demand for recognition of 

tha governments of Mexico and Russia. 

8, The immediate restoration of full freedom of speech, press and assembly, 
and liberation of all political and industrial prisoners. 

9, The initiative, the referendum, the recall and proportional representation. 
10, The calling of constitutional conventions in the State and the Nation to 
enend our fundamental laws. Amendments to the constitution to be submitted to 


2 referendum vote of the people. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY PLATFORM 


Under the caption "Colorado's Hope” was issued the primary campaign 
literature for Mr. William E. Sweet, who is the Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor in Colorado. Mr. Sweet is widely known in religious circles. He entered 
tho campaign with 2 set of principles covering "strict enforcement of state 
lews affecting both life and property without respect to class"; the abolition 
of the ranger (state constabulary) laws; a survey of the State Boards and Com- 
nissions with the aim of reducing expenses by consolidations; a budgetary system 
and a shift of the present burden of taxation from the small home owner to per- 
gons Of means. The right of labor to bargain collectively is approved by Mr. 
Sweat, together with the right of peaceable assembly and protection in its con- 
situtional rights. He includes also the demand for a living wage as "a primary 
charge ugainst industry .., and where profits conflict with the payment of a 
living wage, the demands of capital must give way to the rights of humanity. 

.». Capital has no rights paramount to those of men", He urges cooperative 
rarketing under guidance of a Market Director with State aid in creating non- 
rrofit cooperative organizations, and construction by the State of warehouses 

‘0 facilitate these undertakings; a revised Primary Law; the enforcement of the 
cinimum wage law and the eight-hour law for women; acceptance of the provisions 
of the Sheppard-Towner Acts and constant attention to the needs for public edu- 
cation. Mr. Sweet won a decisive victory in the Democratic primaries. 


"THE OUTLOOK FOR TRADE UNIONISM" 


An important series of three articles under this title appeared during 
July, August, and September in THE SOCIALIST REVIEW, an English publication 
which, in spite of its name and red cover, deals with fundamental problems in 
2constructive way. It is edited by Ramsay MacDonald who is the author of 
these articles. Mr. MacDonald is thoroughly opposed to revolutionary commu- 
nism and to the Soviet form of government. He is a parliamentarist and the 
author of an illuminating book, "Parliament and Revolution". (See Book Review 
Service, No. 2) 


The second and third articles of the series (August and September), 
are of especial interest. Mr. MacDonald treats very frankly the question of 
mage fixing, defending the view that the raising of wages which go on to price 
is, in the long run, quite futile. It only apparently benefits the workingmen. 
Tet he thinks that up to a certain point trade unions are obliged to pursue 
that policy. With reference to the functioning of the British Wage Board, he 
totes the tendency among the Scottish farm servants to favor a policy of more 
ffivient production as over against a mere haggling about wages. He insists, 
furthermore, that when wage reductions are opposed by union executives they 
should be frank with their constituency and recognize “their responsibility 


i 
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not +0 let men run into a fight on impulse only. Throwing ballot papers at 
men’s heads without placing conditions before them and offering advice, looks 
like shirking responsibilities, ... An executive is elected to keep in 

touch with all the interests of a society, to do hard thinking upon them, and 
to give advice. This view of an executive's responsibility becomes more urgent 
as societies become bigger and their interests become more complex. .. . 

If Unions made a rule that no ballot on matters of any consequence should be 
taken without the circulation Of a memorandum signed by every member of the 
executive, either as a@ unanimous or as a majority and minority document, there 
yould be more sound democracy in that rule than in one providing that the set- 
tlement of such questions should be left to the uninfluenced decision of the 


members." 


In the concluding article Mr. MacDonald suggests a temporary wage ar- 
rangement by which a basic wage should be paid, modified by a sliding adjust- 
nent above the basic wage to move with the cost of living. Two years he thinks 
should be the minimum period for such an agreement and four or five the maxi- 
cum. He points out that wages must bear a relation to production and adds: 

"If labour by its action could convince the community that it was determined 

to put communal interests first, it would benefit itself more than if it added 
five snillings a week to its wages." He advocates also the carrying out of 

the National Industrial Council idea which has been discussed in England for 
some years. The authority of the Council would be derived from the State but 
it would limit the control which capital exercises over industry. Here ap- 
pears, according to Mr. MacDonald, the difference between “evolutionary Social- 
iem” and “revolutionary Communism". "The former devises beginnings Of an or- 
ganic kind which by their very nature must grow more and more unto the perfect 
day; the latter believes that the perfect day can be reached only by the vio- 
lent end dictatorial exercise of the will of @ minority that thinks it knows 

its own mind.” The revolutionist "seeks to gather the figs of his mind from 


the thistles of the world." 


PROGRESS OF THE SETTLEMENT OF THE TEXTILE STRIKE 


The textile strike which began in January in Rhode Island, in February 
in New Hampshire, and in March in Massachusetts is being gradually settled on 
terms satisfactory to the strikers. 


In Rhode Island the strikers made two demands: the withdrawal of the 
-0 per cent wage reduction announced to take effect in January 1922 and a work- 
ing week of 48 hours. In the Blackstone Valley some of the larger and more 
important mills already operated on the 48 hour week basis and so when they 
capitulated on the wage issue the strike was settled. In the Pawtuxet Valley 
Some of the plants granted a wage increase that offset the reduction but held 
cout on the longer hours. In those instances the strike remained in effect. 

‘on September 14 the Crompton Company cancelled the 20 per cent wage decrease, 
retained the 48 hovr week and the employes went back to work. On September 

12 the mills of Goddard Brothers, B.B. and R. Knight, Inc., and the Interlaken 
Company announced a restoration of the wage scale to the rates in effect prior 
“0 the strike, and on September 13 similer action was announced by the Sayles 
Finishing Company, the United States Finishing Company and the Dexter Yarn 
Company. 


However, on September 27 the Amalgamated Textile Workers, who have 
esen conducting the strike in the Pawtuxst Valley announced that the strike 
faa Dion rosumed against the mills of the B.B. and R. Knight Company in the 
omns of Natick, Arctic, Centerville, Riverpoint and Pontiac and against the 
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Hope mill of the Goddard and Haines company. When the strike was settled it 
had been agreed that the workers would be taken back without discrimination, 

but when these mills opened and the operatives reported for work it appears 

thet certain of them were not permitted to resume their places. The workers 
considered this discrimination in violation of the set*lement and so the strike 
vas resumed, 


In New Hampshire the strike also involved both wages and hours. Here 
she 48 hour week had previously been established but when the wage decreasa was 
announced in February it was also announced that the working hours wovld be in- 
creases. from 48 to 54 per week. On August 2 the striking employes of the New- 
rarket Manufacturing Company returned to work on a basis of 50 hours per week 
and 2 restoration of the wage scale to rates in effect prior to the strike. 
This compromises on the hour issve was a local incident only and was not accept- 
ed by strikers in other parts of the state. On September 10 the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company of Manchester wennounced that beginning Monday September 11 
the wage scale in effect prior to the February recuction would be restored, but 
that the 48 hour demand would net be granted. Whon the mills were opened Mon- 
day morning on this basis, few workers returned. 


In Massachusetts the strike was caused by the annouceméent of a twenty 
per cent wage reduction. The question of the lengthening of the working hours 
did not enter into the controversy here because the state 48-hour law for women 
established it as a standard for the industry. On August 16 it was announced 
trat beginning October 1 the Pacific mills in Lawrence would restore the rate 
of wages that existed prior to the announced reduction, provided thai the em- 
ployes would return to. work at once and accept the 20 per cent reduction unti 
that time. This offer was rejected by ail four unions in Lawrence and they 
established a joint committee to carry on the strike. Prior to this time thoy 
had each been working independently, each representing its own members cnly: 

(1) American Federation of Textile Operatives, (2) United Textile Workers. 

(3) Mule Spinners’ Union, (4) One Big Union. On August 18, however, the Pa- 
cific Mill announced that its offer did not apply to all employes, but only 

to wool sorters and other employes cf the worsted department and the cotton and 
worsted loom fixers, Father James T. O'Reilly, Chairmen of the Citizens’ 

Strike Committee, had announced the original offer of the company and said that 
this "was at variance" with the terms which the company had given to him and 
which included all employes. 


Three representatives of the Church served on this Citizens’ Strike 
Committee and ZION’S HERALD for September 13 quotes # report on their efforts 
from the LAWRENCE TELEGRAM as follows: "Father O’Reilly (Roman Catholic) le- 
bored untiringly and unceasingly, as did Rev. D. H. Gerrish (Methodist Episco- 
pal) to bring about a situation where the mill directors would feel constrained 
to grant the oid rate of wages to all the employees. They never wavered. They 
never Sanctioned sacrificing any of the rights of the workers. Thsy stood ad- 
atantine against all blandishment and all efforts to make them satisfied with 
anything less than a complete victory for the strikers. Even when the Pacific 
ills management practically repudiated the statement put out by them a week 
‘revious to the final statement, they stood firm for the full restoration of 
the old wages in all the departments of the Pacific Mills." 


The Parkhill Manufacturing Company and the Fitchburg and Grant Yarn 
Wills of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, announced that on September 11 wage increases 
Would be put into effect that would offset the reduction that had been announced 
and which had caused the strike. At this same timo the wage scale in force 
ior to the strike was restored by the Otis Company at Ware, Massachusetts, 
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ani by the Verrimack Manufacturing Company, the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
the Uescachusetts Cotton Mills, and the Internatdonal Cotton Corporation in 
, Massachusetts. A few days later, September 13, the West Boylston Cotton 
ile Mills of East Hampton, Massachusetts, announced a wages increase which 
bring the scale up to that in effect befors the strike, 


The length of this strike in the various textile ccnters, ths endurance 
strikers and the gradual concessions to their demands rake this textile 
ef outstanding interest. Commenting on the situation the New York 

OST for September 16 has this to say: “The King of France and twice 

cand men drew out their swords and put them up again. That is the 

9 describe the sitvation that exists in New England today. In the 

textile manufactures annnounced a substantial reduction of wages 
shering in @ prolonged strike movement. Tnis week they have announce- 
cn to the oa wage schedules, and in some cases to even higher." 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


LTLANTIC MONTHLY, October, Ralph Philip Boas o7 the vine 
‘ield, Mass. — "Who Shall Go to College?" Discusses present stand 
colleges — the prevalence of social as against scholastic re quit 
“h attention to the question of Jewish restriction, stating Pinal the 
+herefor. Presents 2 depressing picture of “bigotry, superstition, ra- 
» inverted nationalism" within the colleges. Concludes that 
is jittle hope of changing the prevailing point of view in the colleges and 
inued restrictions end specfic exclusions must in evitably result. --- 
cin, of the staff of the BALTIMORE SUN — "The Battle Line of Coal". 
history of the recent controversy in the bituminous fields and inter- 
relationshio between union and ronevnion fields, with particular 
to Wiest Virginia. Advocates putting the whole country on a union 
giving “all operators an equal chance at regular work." 


lerance 


WORLD, September, Harry A. Garfield, President of Williams College - 
tic Plettsburg". <A brief account of the origin of the Williamstown 
Politics by its originator. States the character end aim of this 
notable movement, made possible by the generosity and vision of 
sruch, Royden, the gifted English woman prescher - "As I 
> America", Contains illuminating reflections on education, world poli- 
the race problem. ---- Arthur Bullard — "The Credit of the Nations." 
¢ particle of a series of threes; proposes that Russia, for example, be 
by the United States to buv the obligation of one of our debtor 
develon ». market which would put industries tno work in Western 
---+ Pauw] Scott Mowrer — "thet the Hague Did for Russia". Throws 
the present European 


IRRENT HISTORY, Sevtasber, William KB. Swaney (formerly Judge of Ten- 
reme Court) — "hat Shall we do to Stop Crimsc?" Valuable as a docu- 
Contains text of report of special Commission on Law Enforce- 

tion, of which the writer was Chairman. 


STORY, Octobe; Pessoi erome Davis of 


Dartmouth. — "The 
trike lin interorsatative narrative, from the 
of the stri in New Hampshire 


WORLD'S WORK, October, Lindsay Rog - "The New Hope of the 
Informing notes on the operation of the “city manager" plen, which 
sntcalization of authority and business administration to do away 
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with graft, waste, and inefficiency in city government, The article suggests 
she function of the "expert" in a democracy. --- John K. Barnes - "An Even Break 
tor the Farmer", The romantic story of the development of cooperative marketing 
sulminating in the passage of the Capper-Volstead Act. “The farmer by using 
ndern merchandising methods, can increase demand and can regulate supply to 

the market, but he cannot restrict supply, as manufacturing companies can do." 


YALE REVIEW, October, R. C. Leffingwell. - "War Debts." The writer 
ms Assistant Secretary of the Treasury during the war. Advocates greater power 
for the American Debt Commission to analyze and appraise the whole situation 
rith the probability of concessions all around. A creditors’ committee is neces- 
sary but cannot be found "until France is willing to discuss reparations and 
inerica is willing to discuss the Allied debt", --- Emra Ponafidine.- "Famine 
and the Bolsheviki". The author lived on an estate in Russia until recently. 
Discusses the conduct of the Soviet Government with respect to agriculture. 
Thoroughly hostile to the Soviet regime. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, October, Elizabeth Jordon. --- "The Welfare Work- 
e's Hucen Side". A well written article describing the work of the welfare or 
"personnel" official in industries or business houses. 


BOOKMAN, October, Benjamin Brawley. - "The Negro in American Litera- 
ture, Advocates an honest interpretation of literature and appraisal of its 
value regardless of the color of the writer. “Let it portray life realistical- 
ly- just as it is, idealistically -- just as it ought to be, but let it cease 
* exploit outworn theories or be the vehicle merely of burlesque”. The author, 
‘ingelf 1 Negro, seeks to secure adequate recegnition of the very notable con- 
tribution of Negroes to American literature. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST, Auguzt. Issued as a special political number;3 
tifers in convenient form some important and timely data. A summary of the his- 
‘ory of the political partie: of the United States, the party pledges of 1920 
act the issues of tne 1922 Congressional campaign are given, together with a 
lirectory of state primaries and several discussions by prominent party members 
0s? the rorits of tha Democratic and Republican parties. The political organiza- 
‘ion of Congress is explained by Mr. William Tyler Page, the Clerk of the House 
0! Reore entatives. The entire issue is a small text in civics and may be ob- 
‘ained for fifty cents from the Congressional Digest, Inc., Munsey Building, 
lashington, D. C. 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 

105 EAST 22p STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The following denominations are actively cooperating in this Service: Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed 
Church in the United States. The Federal Council’s Commissions on International 
Justice and Goodwill and the Church and Race Relations are cooperating in the 

preparation of material in their respective fields. 


THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS 


The manager of a great department store in Japan, employing 4,000 
people, recently visited this country and asked to be directed to American 
department stores that were conducted on avowedly Christian principles. He 
is a Christian himself and he wished to visit some American business houses 
where the prevailing religion of America is practised. After making an inves- 
tigation, this Japanese man of affairs expressed his disappointment and bewil- 
derment because he had found so little that was noteworthy and distinctive in 
establishments whose proprietors were known as Christian men, To his mind it 
was inexplicable that a Christian business institution should not be clearly 
distinguishable from one whose management made no pretense of following Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


The Ethical Culture Society in New York has set up a Business Men’s 
Group whose general purpose was outlined in an address by Dr. Felix Adler, the 
founder of the Society. (Published in pamphlet form by the American Ethical 
Usion, 2 West 64th Street, New York City.) The group includes men who seek 
"the vindication of their moral nature in their daily occupation." Dr. Adler’s 
addross discusses the motives of business enterprise from the spiritual point 
of view, He says that the evils inherent in our economic system and which 
"are mw re and more eclipsing its incidental advantages", spring from a false 
aotive -- that of pecuniary gain. This is "an inversion of the right moral 
order", A successful physician or surgeon "would certainly deem himself in- 
Suited if his success were measured by the aggregate of his fees. ... The 
business man, on the contrary, positively consents that his success shall be 
measured by the ‘money that he makes’". Dr. Adler expects the time to come 
when "avarice will be ranked with gluttony." 


An interesting part of the argument is the statement that low standards 
of living among workers resulting from the tendency to kesp wages at the low- 
8st practicable minimum, "is directly responsible for removing the prudential 
restraints that check the inordinate increase of population." As for the 
argument that our economic order promotes initiative and enterprise -- “those 
qualities which constitute the chief claim on behalf of the present system" -- 
Dr. Adler finds their value indisputable, but remarks that "the amount of 
initiative and enterprise at present available in society is far too limited". 
The human race would be greatly advantaged by the liberation of the latent 
initiative and enterprise in the great multitude of mankind. He turns this 
argument directly about to show that initiative is gratified by accomplish- 
ment and the rendering of needed service, without reference to money reward. 


‘| 
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work itself affords great satisfaction as the labors of scientific and profes- 
sional men prove. “The business man ought not to demean himself by declaring 
that he is baked of meaner clay than they." The crucial question, the author 
insists, is whether an ethically-minded business man can perform his business 
functions and retain his self-respect. He sweeps aside all Utopian schemes and 
panaceas, declaring that ethical progress in the business world must be educa- 
tional and gradual. "To be in the grip of a system confessedly bad at the root, 
to see no way of prompt escape from that system, and yet to affirm one’s moral 
nature while working in it, to retain one’s self-respect, that is the problem 
for members of an Ethical Society who are engaged in business." 


Dr. Adler proposes that the ethically-minded business man "abjure the 
false motive” and put himself on a salary, fixing the amount of income which he 
vill use for his genuine human needs, “studying a fine simplicity in his manner 
of living". Further, he may consider the creation of reserve funds or of unem- 
ployment insurance or other means of overcoming unemployment in industry, In 
this connection Dr. Adler makes an interesting adaptation of the legal category 
of businesses “affected by a public interest". He says that in the nature of 
the case, the employment of human beings is “affected by a public interest", 
Again, ® business must render three kinds of service: it must produce needed 
goods, it must react favorably upon the culture of the sciences and arts that 
onrich life, and it must promote the moral development of the workers them- 
selves." 


Dr. Adler’s definition of progressive moral development is significant. 
It means to him "progressive ability to follow disinterested aims, increasing 
capacity to identify oneself with the interests of the larger group to which 


one belongs, such an expansion of one’s nature as enables one to further the 
complex and diverse ends of the society of which one is a member, not as if 

they were one’s own, but as being actually, in the true sense, one’s own." The 
nost effective education in ethics is made possible by sharing "in the control 
and government of industry according to the function which one fills." 


RACE RELATIONS AND THE PRESS 


Charges contained in the report just issued by the Chicago Commission 
Upon Ruce Relations, (published by the Chicago University Press), against the 
local newspapers, are summarized in the New York EVENING POST for October 16, 
The report characterizes the information contained in the press during the riot- 
ing of July, 1919 as "lamentably inaccurate." One paper stated that a certain 
sicounter resulted in the deaths of 13 whites and 7 Negroes, whereas the figures 
should have been reversed. ‘The conflict was described as centering in the Black 
Selt, whereas the chief scene of rioting was elsewhere. Incendiary rumors were 
published introduced by such a phrase as, "it is reported." In one case the 
tilling of a white man, a member of a mob of 150 men, who assailed a house where 
three colored men and two colored women were trying to protect themselves with 
one revolver, was described as the killing of a Negro who was declared to be 
ne of a large group who had barricaded themselves in a house and were shooting 
vantonly at passersby. A story was printed that several thousand men had 
burst into the Bighth Regiment Armory and seized hundreds of guns and amunition 
and were dispersed by the police with many casualties. The facts were that 
there were no weapons in the armory, it was not broken into, and there was no 
Clash with the police. 


, The Commission went over the files of three daily papers for the years 
916-1917 and listed 1,551 articles on racial matters. Of these 309 dealt with 
‘lots and clashes; 297 with vice and crime; 99 with politics; 89 with housing; 
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tg with ridicule; 61 with illegitimate contacts; 56 with sports; and 39 with 
ersonal catters. Education was accorded only 18 articles, art 8, and business 
5, In goneral, these articles, the Commission states, "indicated hastily ac- 


quired and partial information, giving high lights and picturing hysteria." 


Much has been printed in the last three years on the relation of the 
gress 40 industrial disputes. It is evident that the influence of the press on 


race relations is of equally grave importance. 


THE COAL STRIKE IN SOMERSET COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Although the recent coal strike settlements brought to an end in most 
coal mining areas the strike which began on April 1, last, ina large section 
of Pennsylvania the struggle still goes on. In these Operations, which were 
formerly non-union, the men made common cause with the union miners and joined 
the walk-out during the first few weeks of the strike. This was the case in 
Somerset County, which is a particularly sharply contested field. Here, it is 
estimited, about 13,000 men are normally employed, all in non-union operations, 
The majority of these joined the strike and thousands of them are still out. 


The terms of the settlement between bituminous coal operators and the 
Jaited Mine Workers, drawn up in Cleveland in August, were originally signed 
by oparators representing a 60,000,000 annual tonnage, less than one-sixth of 
the tonnage of the whole Central Competitive Field. The operators signed the 
agreement as individuals and its terms affected only the employes of the sign- 
ers. Operators who did not sign it were not bound by its terms. Following 

ths Clevelard conference additional operators have signed the terms of settle- 
ment drawn up there. It is estimated that at present approximately 75% of the 
total tonnage of the country has been brought under the agreement. 


The operators in Somerset County, although some of them have signed 
agrcemants with the union covering other operations, have not signed an agree- 
ment to cover their mines in that County, and the strike there is still in ef- 
fect. When the President of the Consolidation Coal Company, which under nor- 
mal conditions employs about 1,700 miners in’ Somerset County, was urged by one 
of the striking miners to sign the agreement, he indicated that although his 
Company had signed an agreement to cover the 35 mines operated by them in West 
Virginia, they were determined to stand by the non-union employers in the 
Somerset field. The Berwind-White Company normally employes about 4,000 men 

in Somerset County. Tne miners complain of the use of armed guards by both 
companiss, and the eviction of hundreds of families, in some cases under most 
distressing circumstances. The companies insist that the Somerset miners must 
give up their union and be dealt with as individuals. The strike is apparently 
in large measure effective and representatives of the strikers have begun to 
picket the New York offices of one of the companies. It appears that over 

1,200 families have been evicted; 3 strikers have been killed; guards were 
arrested for the shooting of 2 of them. Evicted families are living in tents, 
shacks, stables, and chicken coops. Some of them found shelter with friends; 
others have had to move away. The policy of the coal companies in the matter 
of evictions has not been uniform. One company apparently undertook +o dis- 
possess nll striking miners, with their wives and children, whether they could 
pay their rent or not. On the other hand some families have been allowed to 
remain in their homes after their resources were exhausted, The contest gains 
importance from the fact that the Rockefeller interests represented in the 
Consolidation Coal Company are engaged in an effort against heavy odds to lib- 
sralize the labor policy of the Company. 
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There are only company stores in the mining towns. At Gray, two child- 
ren wore born following the eviction of their mothers, It is charged that no 
one, not very well known to the officials of the company as being non-union, is 
allowed to go down the main streets of the mining towns. 


The Vice-President of District No. 2 of the United Mine Workers declares 
shat the strike, now in its seventh month, will go on into the Winter if neces- 
sary and that the union is building barracks for the 500 families still without 
pernanent shelter. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE COAL SETTLEMENTS 


After the coal strike which began in the bituminous fields on April l, 
1922, had been in progress for nearly five months a conference was held in 
fleveland on August 7 attended by representatives of some of the operators in 
the Central Competitive Field and representatives of the United Mine Workers to 
negotiate a settlement. The operators of Indiana, certain sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, and some other areas refused to participate in the conference. On August 
1§ an agreement was reached which some of the operators of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
fest Virginia, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois agreed to sign. (Additional rep- 
resentatives from Pennsylvania and representatives from West Virginia and Mich- 
igan had entered while the conference was in session.) These operators repre- 
sented mines producing about 60,000,000 tons annually or less than 1/6 of the 
total tonnage of the Central Competitive Field, and approximately 10% of the 
total tonnage of the country. . 


This agreement provided for the restoration of the old wage scales and 
continuation of union working conditions, including the "check-off" method of 
collecting union dues and was incorporated in a contract signed by the opera- 
tors and representatives of their employes to run until March 31, 1923. Only 
those onerators who signed the contract were bound by its terms. The new agree- 
nent also provided for a fact-finding commission, representing both operators 

and miners, to report early next year in time for its findings to be used in 
mking &@ new agreement. The arbitration provisions urged by the operators were 
nt adopted. Provision was also made for a national convention of operators 

and miners of the bituminous mining areas to meet in Cleveland on October 2 to 
select the membership for the fact-finding commission. The findings of this 
commission were to be made the basis for the drafting of a new agreement, nego- 
tiations to begin January 3, 1923. 


The miners returned to work in the mines covered by the settlement and 
48 Other operators became signatories to the contracts the strike was settled 
in their mines. The basis of settlement was thus changed from a group, to an 
individual basis. However, the terms of the settlement have come to have a 

Somewhat national influence as more and more of the operators have signed the 
contract with their employes. It is now reported that 75% of the operators of 
the bituminous fields have accepted the terms. 


This means that thousands of miners are still out on strike. It is 
difficult to give even an estimate of the total for they keep shifting about, 
seeking a few days work in union fields when such work is available; but it has 
been estimated that between 60,000 and 75,000 miners are still carrying on the 
fight for the union conditions and the wage scale established at the Cleveland 
Conference in August. Most of them are in Pennsylvania, where in Fayette Coun- 
y (Connellsville district) approximately 45,000 formerly non-union men joined 
in the strike and in Somerset County where approximately 12,000 new union men 
struck, New union men in smaller numbers are still out in Indiana and Cambria 


— 
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Counties and in parts of Washington and Green Counties, Pennsylvania. This 
same condition exists in a few instances in West Virginia and Maryland. 


On October 2, as provided for in the terms of the Cleveland Agreement, 
representatives of the miners and operators met again in Cleveland, The con- 
ference was national in character. It was attended by operators in the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field and in the other bituminous coal producing districts 
and by representatives of the national and district officers and the policy 
committee of the mine workers’ union. The repressntatives of the operators and 
the winers held separate meetings to formulate policies and then met in joint 
sonference to negotiate a basis for the reorganization of the wage fixing 
machinery. A committee was provided for to take up the actual work of reorgan- 
ization, to be composed of two operators and two miners from each of the organ- 
ized mining districts in the country. This committee will begin its sessions 

in Chicago on November 14 and will make its report with racommendations to a 
jeint conference of operators and miners not later than January 3, 1923. Wage 
negotiations are to be started January 8. The miners will present their wage 
demands as soon as the reorganization committes has its report ready, It is 
hoped that this will give ample time to agree upon the wage scale before the 
expiration of the present agreement on April 1, 1923. 


The October joint conference meeting in Cleveland agreed to abandon the 
clause in the August, 1922, agreement calling for the establishment by the 
miners and operators of a fact-finding body within the industry, and both de- 
cided to support the Government fact-finding commission provided for by act of 
Congress and appointed by the President. (The personnel of this commission was 
given in the INFORMATION SERVICE for October 14.) 


After a long series of fruitless conferences between anthracite miners 
and operators, it proved impossible to reach a joint agreement. Finally, on 
August 29 Senators Pepper and Reed made a proposal for settlement which was en- 
dorsed by President Harding and which included the following provisions: 

|. Tne contracts in force March 31, 1922, to be extended to August 31, 1923. 

2, Mining to be resumed upon the acceptance of the settlement by both parties. 
3, "Tho organizations of operators and miners to join in a recommendation to 
Congress that legislation be forthwith enacted, creating a separate Anthracite 
Coal Commission, with authority to investigate and report promptly on every 
phase of the industry." (Congress, however, decided against this recommenda- 
tion ani created one commission for both industries.) 

4, "Tho continuance of production after the extension date to be upon such 
terms as the parties may agree upon in the light of the report of the Commis- 
Sion," 


These terms were accepted by the operators on September 2 and by the 
officers of the miners’ union on September 8 and referred to the tri-district 
convention of the United Mine Workers for ratification by the delegates. Somes 
opposition developed in the convention to accepting a compromise on the ground 
that complete victory on every point should be insisted upon. However, it was 
finally passed and the settlement, covering as it does the entire anthracite 
territory, made it possible for all of the 155,000 anthracite minsrs to return 
= eek wane union conditions, thus ending the "suspension" which began on 
pril 1. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 


The NEW REPUBLIC for October 11 contains a further editorial on Chris- 
tian ethics and the Church, of which a number have appeared in the last two or 
three years. This article is inspired by the letter of Dr. John Henry Jowott 
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giich was published in the BRITISH WEEKLY of Sentember 7 and which has been 
sidely commented upon in this country. The editorial, which is unsigned, is 
mnifestiy from the pen of Mr. Herbert Croly. He sympathizes entirely with the 
gurpose of Dr. Jowett’s appeal for a concerted movement on the vart of churchne- 
wn to "proclaim their desire and purpose for a sacrad peace", but questions 
the underlying assumption that the churches can bear any effectual witness to 
christian ideals “without preparatory penance, purgation, iscipline and educa- 
tion". The vindication of Christian truth in public and private life requires 
")elievers of a large calibre, spiritual pioneers of great daring and spires 
explorers with rare vision and determinati n™, Mr. Oroly thinks the 
by “any sufiicient understanaing 
ature or faith in its possibilities". + must confess its own diffi- 
purify its teaching, and refashion its attitude "towards its owa primary 
ess OF 6énhancing and reforming individual human life." Mr. Croly considers 
vurch, through its ministry, has actively participated in bringing 
present state of affairs in the world. "It abetted and encouraged 
wegy of annihilation which prevailed during the war. I+ did not pro- 
gainst the unrighteous peace." 4 


The r sation ess with which organized religion united in war undertakings, 
» Croly considers an indication of a lack of that fundamental spiritual uuity 
bring "peace on earth and goodwill to mon." Dr. Jowet+’s 
suggestions he says are entitled to earnest consideration but what is needed is 
an “immediate populer conversion and guidance." 


Chris*ien education rather 1 
hics as the way of life cannot be separated from 


He insists that Christian e 
the formulation of Christian doctrine. 
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Mr. Morel makes no attempt to excuse Germany of a share in the guilt 
ghich produced the war, "But it was a share, and only a share, and it was 4 
share in which the chief ingredients were not cold-blooded premeditation, but 
sheer stupidity and blundering ignorance, combined with an exasperating 
arrogance Of manner." Many facts are cited -- such as the export of German 
corn and gold up to a week or two before the war broke, and the stranding of 
2 portion of the High Seas Fleet when hostilities began -- to show that what 
happened in August, 1914, could not have been immediately expected by the 
German Government. 


The author calls for an honest inquiry into the causes of the war, as 
required by self-respect, and as a vindication of the war dead: "As they 
fronted the miseries and agonies of those far-flung fields of death, sc must 
ve front the heart-searchings, the moral troubles, the intellectual disturb- 
ances which #n honest grappling with facts necessitates." Only such an 
inquiry, Mr. Morel declares, will prevent further war. "No force composed 

of mere emotionalism will arrest its forward merch, There is but one force 
that can do that -- KNOWLEDGE: an unshakable intellectual grasp of the true 
genesis, the true motives of the last war, by the peoples of Britain, America, 
and France -- especially perhaps by the people of Britain." 


Whatever may be said on either side of the water concerning the case 
he has built up, a searching examination of the evidence presented can scarcely 
be longer avoided by fair-minded students of the war and its causes. 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Under the leadership of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
the Russian-American Industriel Corporation has been granted a charter in the 
State of Delaware and has opened its office in Room 902, 31 Union Square, New 
York City. This organization represents a cooperative enterprise on the part 
of tos Russian Government and the American clothing unions to develop Russian 
clothing industries. The capital steck is being furnished by the American 
unions and must reach at least $1,000,000 the amount being raised by means of 
shares at $10 each. The number of shares issued to one person is not limited; 
others than members of clothing unions may purchase shares, but it is expected 
to keep the controlling portion in the hands of those friendly to the pian. 
The Russian members of the corporation are to furnish the factories, employes, 
and equipment, all of which are in the vicinity of Moscow and Petrogard. The 
plans and agreements are definite and simple and, from reports, the sale of 
shares is progressing even better than the promoters anticipated. Mr. W. 0. 
Thompson, whose succcessful experience as an arbitrator in the clothing 
industry in this country is well known, has been appointed financial advisor 
of the corporation. 


THE KU KLUX KLAN 


The pronouncement of the Federal Council of Churches on the Ku Klux 
Klan appeared in the press of October 17, The statement sets forth that "The 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of Churches is opposed to any 
movement which overrides the due processes of law end order and tends to com- 
Plicate and make more difficult the work of cooperation between the various 
Political, racial and religious groups in the Republic. No such movements 
have the rizht to speak in the name of Protestantism and the churches are 
Urged to exert every influence to check their spread." A copy of the full 
resolution will be sent on request. 


= 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
105 EAST 22pD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The following denominations are actively cooperating in this Service: Baptist, 
songrega’tional, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed 
church in the Onited States. The Federal Courcil’s Commissions on International 
Justice aod Goodwill and the Church and Race Relations are cooperating in the 

preparation of material in their respective fields. 


BOOK REVIEW NUMBER 


TH2 CHURCH IN AMBRICA, by William Adams 2rown. New York, MacMiilan Co. 1922. 
$3.99 ‘EW OHURCHES FOR OLD, bz John Haynes Holmes. New York, Dodd Mead Co. 
1422, $2.00 THE 4ONOR OF CHURCH, Charles R. Brown. Boston, Pilgrim 


Press. 1922. $1.00 


Anyone who has read these three books (and the third, a very small vol- 
uma, aeusures more by weight than by bulk) is likely thereafter to think of any 
one of them against the beckground of the other two. In an interesting vay 

‘hey supplement and criticise each other. No one of the authors is an apolo- 
zist for the Cnurch in the reactionary sense. Dr. Brown's book, nowever, which 
in its way is a magnum opus, most liberals would consider but mildly critical. 
It is an epologetic in the exact sense of that term for the American Church, 
characterized by great sympathy and motivated by a great faith. It will find 
at onco 2 place in the working library of every well-read minister on the 
itrength of the descriptive and historical matter which it contains, quite a- 
part from the viewpoint which it presents. 


Mr. Holmes writes in his characteristic style which is coming to be 
i] known among American liberals and admired by a considerable group of which 
he is one of the most conspicuous leaders. "New Churches for Old" is a radical 
criticism of the present state of the Church and a defense of the Community 
Church movement in which Wr. Holmes is pioneering. He rides roughshod over 
doctrinal and sectarian divisions; in fact, anyone who heard or read the de- 
bate in which a few months ago he defended the proposition that "the Church can 
be radical" cannot avoid the impression that in this volume he has deliberate- 
ly put things in the most provocative way — adapting a political epithet, he 
has put his "left" foot forward, in a very long stride. 


Dean Brown’s defense of "the honor of the Church" contains not a lit- 
tle criticism but is prefaced by a very vigOrous protest against the current 
denunciations of the Church. He has heard enough of the hopeless inefficiency 
and ineptitude of Christianity. ‘n article in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY has partic- 
ularly provoked him to deny many of the current allegations against the Chris- 
tian Church and its work. 


In "The Church in America" Professor Brown has attempted a sympathetic 
interpretation of the spirit, aim, and program of the American Protestant 
churches. The author has no more pronounced characteristic than his apprecia- 
tion — his ability to understand and evaluate points of view and attitudes 
other than his own, Without this equipment such an undertaking as this book 
Sonstitutes could only fail. It is not discrediting to Mr. Holmes to say that 
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nie equipment fits him much better for a severely critical task, a fact which 
no himself seems fully to appreciate. Professor Brown examines the churches 

ag they were before the war, recounts their wartime experiences and service, 

and then considers the effect of the war upen them. He makes largs use of the 
well-known studies made within the last three years by the Committee on the War 
and the Religiovs Outlork, of which the author was Chairman, The emerging probe 
lems which he sees facing the Church are those of industry with its growing 

class consciousness (which the author is careful to point out is not confined 

-) lehor), rece conflicts, and opposing nationalities. Appraising the Church 

in the light of these problems the author records three marked limitations: 
provincialism, individualism, and denominationalism, Yet these characteristics 
are presented as natural developments and not as faults to be inveighed against. 
Tre Interchurch World Movement, of whose course and finel abandonment the au- 
thor gives =n account which is refreshing by comparison with a great daal of 
loose discussion of that movement that has been current for the last two years, 
ne conciders to reveal a reaction away from the cooperative ideal comparable to 
that which destroyed the prospects of America's entrance into the League of 


Nations. 


In discussing the mission of the Church end the significance of rresent 
day theological thonght, Professor Brown’s book is in marked contrast to that of 
Ur, Holmes. The latter seems to see religious progress only in terms of escape 
fron theology. Religion to him finds its fulfillment in sociology; or, as he 
pits it, “the first span of spiritual develooment in modern times" may be called 
a theolocical neriod, the second an ethical period, and the third a sociological 
period, His description of spiritual experience in terms of social enterprise 
has conviacing force and an undoubtedly prophetic quality. Bt while Mr. Holmes 
seems +9 desire chiefly emancipation from the past, Professor Brown says "The 
new theology — at first intent upon emphesizing its contrast to the old — is 
today interested in establishing its continuity with the pasts in pointing out 
now, urder new names, the old convictions survive, and the old faith is still 
confessed." On the other hand, Professor Brown's definition of the task of the 
Church t day, Mr. Holmes would probably find less fault with: "to exvress in 
forrs adanted to our modern democratic society that type of Christian faith and 
experience which has proved its validity by the supreme test which democracy 
recognizes -= the test of free experiment cooperatively undertaken." 


Professor Rrown’s distinction between tre Church as spiritval society 
and as ecclesiastical institution, supplemented by a discussion of the community 
church movement, will no doubt fall short of satisfying many who desire to see 
the Church become representative of the entire spiritval community. But the 

key to hic treatment is found in the fact that he takes an essentially evolu- 
tionary view of religious progress and puts great stress upon the educational 
‘ask of the Church. To borrow biological terms, he sees the "variations" in 
religicus and ecclesiastical development as the important phenomena while Mr. 
Holmes sees more hope in the "mutations", Yet Professor Brown, quite as much 

as Mr, Holmes, is committed to the democratic ideal and believes that the Church 
can make « pronounced contribution to its realization. 


Tesre is much that is elemental in Dean Brown’s little book in which is 
revealed the intense loyalty with which a virile and progressive and modarn- 
tinded religious leader clings to the Church as an institution. He finds an 
*pproximation of his ideal in Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, to which Dr. Henry Sloane Ooffin ministers, He contrasts two types of 
Preachers to the advantage of the latter — the one who in Talmadge fashions 
builds a congregation which dissolves at the end of his ministry, and the other 
who, like Theodore Cuyler, builds not a congregation, but a church. 
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THE NEGRO PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES, by Frederick G. Detweiler. Chicago, 
Yniversity of Chicago Press, 1922. Cloth $3.00 


Two years ago Kerlin’s "Voice of the Negro" gave a summary of Negro 
newspaper opinion from a four months’ cross section of it. Detweiler’s book 

is of broader scope, undertaking to give the history, favorite themes, content, 
philosophy, and significance, both to the Negro and to his connections with the 
ghite world, of the Negro newspaper and magazine. 


Tho chapter on the Negro Prass in slavery days brings out clearly the 
struggle of such men as Delaney and Douglass to voice the aspirations of the 
race for freedom, The account of the Negro press since the time of slavery is 
a historical review of the growth of Negro newspapers from the founding of "The 
Washington Bee” in 1879 to date, interwoven with brief biographical facts con- 
cerning their founders, The present-day newspaper has a large proportion of 
editorial opinion compared with the amount of news. Advertising is largely of 
local business, usually that of Negroes. The wrongs and struggles of the race, 
race progress and individual achievements, and race movements in economic, so- 
cial, political, and other fields form the favorite and principal themes of 

the Nezro Press. The Negro newspapsr, like the white, has been "set going and 
kept going" because it has had something to struggle for. In this case it has 
baen the Negro’s rights ~ political, economic, or racial; the abolition of 

evils such as lynching, assault, discriminations, segregation. There is spe- 
cial insistance upon the better portrayal of Negro life and conduct by the 

white press. 


The author concludes from these demands that the American Negru is "es- 
sentially loyal," although all national and international issues are colored by 
the race problem. The author points out the special value of the Negro press 
in interpreting and criticising Negro life which is held up to view in all its 
phases. Negro life in city and country, through activities of church, fra- 
ternal society and school, or in political action, social functions, music, the 
theatre, and sports, is mirrored in the Negro newspaper. 


The author has done a painstaking piece of work and has given within 
the compas3 of a few pages a most valuable bird’s eye view of the Fourth estate 
of the Negro world. ‘ G. E. H. 


THE CZECHO-~SLOVAKS IN AMERICA, by Kenneth D. Miller. New York, George H. Doran 
Co., 1922. $1.00 


This is the first volume of the New Americans Series, which is planned 
to show the social, economic and religious backgrounds of various immigrant 
groups and their experience in this country. The author has lived in Czecho- 
slovakia, and has been for some time Director of the Jan Hus Neighborhood House 
in New York City, a religious settlement for Czechs. Information is given in 
brief form about the European backgrounds of the Czechs and Slovaks, the im- 
nigration movement among the two peoples, their economic, social and religious 
conditions in America, special problems encountered in working with them, the 
Possibilities of the Czecho-Slovak churches, and recommendations for future 

Work with them. 


The book is a valuable source of information for all those dealing with 
this Sroup of immigrants. Its text-book form with new topics indicated by 

heavy type is convenient for the special student, but makes it less attractive 
for the general reader. I. MC. 
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00 

" This book is designed to be used for week-day religious instruction of 
pupils in the "eleventh grade of the American school". The spread of Christi- 
anity is presented as "an integral part of the movement of all history", The 
theme is Christianity as a "growing" power, “ever on the move" — a challenge to 
the loyalty of young Christians. This is shown by throwing into "bold relief 
the significant developments in Christian history since the days of Constan- 
tine." 
The first half of the book gives a brief and most satisfactory review 
of the significant developments (with characters and events) which are included 
in the u3ual school course, showing the growth of the papacy and monasticism 

in connection with feudalism and nationalism; the eastern church; the Mohamme- 
jan movement; the crusades; mediaeval missionary work; the development of schol- 
asticism and the consequent rise of Protestantism; and finally, the new world — 
cultural, mechanical and geographical — opened up by inventions and discover- 
ies. The author justifies giving half of his book to these topics by pointing 
to the need that this branch of history be “seen in its proper frame." This 
reason will be more convincing if it is assumed that a fair proportion of the 
students of the book have not covered mediaeval history in high school. But in 
any case it is a lucid review on which eny class can spend a shorter or longer 


time according to necessity. 


The genesis and progress of the work of the great reformers, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, is drawn in living colors. The work of the missionaries 
of the earlier and the later centuries of the middle ages is well depicted save 
that the work of the Celtic Missionaries to Northern Europe is slighted. The 
record presented is an inspiring one. Through the early Catholic efforts at 
evangelizing the world, there was developed the modern method of missions, name- 
ly, "the missionary, commissioned and supported by the administrator", which 
"makes possible the great Christian advance on every continent today". It is 
carried out in the Catholic "Society for the Propagation of the Faith", and in 
the Protestant missionary boards, councils, conferences, etc. Protestantism 
with few exceptions held aloof for three centuries from missionary work. How- 
ever, in the sixteenth century the Dutch were inspired by Grotius, the father 
of international law, +0 send out a few missionaries to the possessions they 
took from the Portuguese in the East Indies. The subsequent history of the 
Protestant missionary movement the author traces in detail. 


The influence of Puritans, Quakers, Moravians and, especially, the 
Uethodists, is shown in the religious life of England and America and of the 
world at large. Most people will be surprised to know that the Moravians have 
had an average of one missionary for every fifty-eight members at home. The 
“intensive” spread of Christianity through the deepened spiritual fervor of the 
Vethodists is well stated. It would seem that at least a few pages should have 
been devoted to showing the "intensive" spread of Christianity as seen in early 
monasticism (especially in St. Francis), the Aibigensians, Lollards, the Mora- 
Vians, the Quakers, and the Pietists of Germany. The last third of the book 
gives in graphic panorama the more familiar story of the evangelization of the 
non-Christian world today. One gets a vivid sense of Christianity’s adaptability 
and power in its effort to lift the curtain of ignorance, fear and pain through- 
out India, China, Japan, Africa, The Islands of the Pacific, the Near East and 
latin America. In his closing pages the author calls attention to the "redis- 
Sovery of young life" in American churches, and to the great problems facing 
Christianity today: (1) extending the gospel to the one hundred sixty millions 
still untouched; (2) intensifying the individual religious experience; and 

(3) putting the gospel into politics and industry. 
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The shortness of the chapters, together with the paragraph headings, 
lessens but does not obviate the need for an index. The research questions 
sith each chapter are very well chosen to help in assignment, study and dis- 
sussion. The book should prove exceedingly satisfactory for week-day classes, 
and is not too difficult for use in alert groups meeting only on Sundays. 

E. C. 


CITIZEN, JR., by Clara Ewing Espey. New York, Abingdon Press, 1922. $1.25 


This book is one of a@ series for week-day religious instruction, and 
is planned for boys and girls 12 to 14 years of age. It is meant to be “a 
manual for Junior citizens" to aid them in becoming good "citizens", after the 
same fashion as the manuals which help them become good "scouts". The thirty- 
490 lessons are grouped in pairs under sixteen headings, some of which are 
self-explanatory, @.g., "A Square Deal", "Neighbors", "Tests of Courage", “In 
His Nemo". Others are designed to appveal to special interests and imaginings 
of youth, @.g., “Voyages of Discovery", "Aeroplane Service", “Bluebirds for 
Happiness", "Two Puzzles", "The Keeper of the Gate". Most of the titleg of 

the individual lessons correspond to the letter type, e.g., "Pirates and 
Policemen”, "The Game", “The Wise Owl", "Old Faithful". 


The author writes directly to the pupil, making very large use of 
questions; the tezt is, so to spoak, a record of a successful teacher's pre- 
sentation of the lessons to 2 class of boys (and girls, perhaps?). The book 
therefore lends itself quite well to the socialized recitation. A number of 
the lessons make good use of psycho-analysis in solving the problems of self- 
control, tolerance, purposefulness and the like. 


Ono has a feoling, after reading the book through, that the particular 
themes are left somewhat indistinct - a defect which wise direction of note- 
book work would probably correct. The style, though generally concrete, could 
voll be a bit more picturesque and make a larger use of illustrations. In the 
hands of a good teacher the book will do much to develop in junior citizens 
those habits and thoughts of Christian living for which modern religious edu- 
cation is striving. E. C. M. 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS, by Howard Copeland Hill. New York, Ginn & 
Company, 1922. $1.40 


The author, who is head of the Department of Social Science in the 
University of Chicago High School, says in his Preface that this book "is an 
outgrowth of clessroom needs aud experience. For three years it was used in 
mimeographed form, wholly or in part, as a text in the laboratory schools of 
Shicago University. In the light of the suggestions and criticisms of the 
pupils and the teachers who have thus used it, it has been recast many times." 


; Ths book has four parts, The first deals with group life - the rela- 

tion of the individual to others, to the family, to the school, to the church, 
and to the community. The second studies tho problems of the community, such 

*s health, the police force, recreation, etc. The third discusses our indus- 

trial society, and the last is devoted to government and politics. 


This should be a stimulating book for high school pupils. The material 
1S hencled in an intelligent and original way. Each chapter ends with a series 
of questions, problems, and subjects for debate, many of which require outside 
study and investigation with reference to the local community. In every case 
& bibliography is suggested - for the most part very well chosen. H. W. T. 
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SgCRET DIPLOMACY: HOW FAR CAN IT BE ELIMINATED? by Paul S. Reinsch. New 
fork, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1922. $2.00 


(The following is a portion of the review of this volume which appeared 
in the NATION for July 19, 1922, reproduced by special permission because of 
its extraordinary significance at this time.) 


It still remains an open question whether the very nature of war is 
not such as to preclude us from learning any moral lesson from it. At any 
rate the peace, so far as there is one, does not show the nations eager to 
profit from their terrible experiences. In the important book which Paul 8. 
Reinsch has written upon "Secret Diplomacy" he delves deep into the soil of 
international immorality and opens up more clearly than any other writer the 
obstacles which beset the attempt to make an effective League, or Society, 
of Nations. It comes to this, that states have never really recognized them- 
selves aS moral beings with real obligations to one another, This is best 
seen in the conduct of diplomacy, where the foreign minister, ambassador, or 
other representative of the state has always claimed to pursue the interests 
of his country by methods which would be held base or criminal in the private 
relations of men with one another. .. . 


Though it is now manifest that the secret engagements of England with 
France and, through France, with Russia (so secret that Sir Edward Grey was 
able to deny their existence to Parliament) brought Germany and England into 
var in 1914, while the secret treaties made during the war are responsible for 
the most foolish and dangerous features of the peace, there is even yet little 
disposition among statesmen toward honesty of dealing. Scarcely was the ink 
dry in the signatures to the Covenant promising disclosure of all engagements 
to the League of Nations when France entered into secret conventions with 
Belgium and Hungary and attempted a similar convention with Jugoslavia. But 
ex post facto disclosure, could one reply upon it, would not go far enough, 
English statesmen still resist the demand that parliamentary sanction shall be 
got for national engagements with foreign states, Versailles in 1918 showed 
that Mr, Wilson was driven ignominously from his first "point" by the European 
unanimity for secrecy, while Washington recently showed a definite weakening 
in publicity on the part of America. 


In his judicious discussion of the whole issue Mr. Reinsch proves that 
honesty and publicity go hand in hand, and that both are essential to demo- 
cratic government. He might even have gone further in pointing out how auto- 
cratic secrecy in foreign policy is fatal to democracy in home government, 
Indeed most defenders of secret diplomacy are frank disbelievers in democracy, 
holding it to be either impracticable or undesirable. There are, however, pro- 
fessing democrats who defend secrecy in foreign policy, on the ground that it 
is an expert business, and ne in which the common herd can play no useful 
part. There are two usual counts in this charge of popular unfitness: one 
that the people is too ignorant and indifferent, the other that it is too ex- 
citable and prone to war. Mr. Reinsch justly remarks that "it is because the 
wotives involved are so connected with class interests, or survivals of pride 
of race, that those concerned in them are eager to deny the fitness of the gen- 
ral public." For he rightly recognizes that the expertism of the governing 
caste, where it is not a mere survival of Machiavellian traditions, is the 
hidden hand of the trader, financier, or concessionnaire. .. . 


If the informed common sense of the people is not equal to the control 
of foreign policy, democracy itself is doomed. For no nation can any longer 
live unto itself. Therefore the whole problem of self-government rests upon 


— 
— 
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the feasibility of grouping nations in some federal society in which they shall 
conduct themselves like decent human boings, telling the truth and acting honest. 
ly tovard one another. Secrecy is incompatible with honesty. Unless the main 
lines of foreign policy are kept in the hands of tho people’s representatives, 
end all commitments are made with their deliberate consent, half a dozen self- 
ish, ruthless, or fanatical men in high places may plunge the world into an- 
othor war. And yet the great ones of tho earth still clamor for secrecy and 
thoir cort of expertism! What are we to do about it? In England, at the opening 
of the war, & little group of men and women formed a Union of Democratic Con- 
4091, with the primo object of forcing education in this vital issue. That 
yiion still exists and has linked itself with similar groups upon the Continent 
aid ia America, Here is the beginning of tho great educational movement to 
yhich Me. Reinsch suraly refers when ho declares “there is a need of the forma- 
tion of a great freemasonry of all publicists, political men, and teachers of 
the people, united in the resolve to know and make known the essential elements 
in cuerout international affairs, to arouse the public to a sense of the impor- 
ace of these matters to their cveryday life, and to support the men more di- 
responsible for the conduct of foreign ale with an intelligent, 

ning, roasonable, and broad public opinion." J. Awe Hobson 


DiRICTORY OF CATHOL{C CHARITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, by Rev. John O’Grady, 
Pi.d. Washington, D.C., National Conference of Catholic Charities, 1922. $2.50 


This very useful end thorough picce of research was begun several years 
azo and after several interruptions now warrants publication. The directory is 
arraaged with a general table of contents divided alphabetically into types of 
wrk, cuboiivided by name of organization and Iscation. The general directory 
city, specific institution and types 


is arranged admirably by states, dioceses, 
of work, Condensed but necessary data ara given concerning each institution or 
vrganizabion. Tus book is more than @ directory, sincs it functions as a re- 
pors of vac scopes of Catholic charitable activities. 


OF SOCIAL OF THE UNITED STATES, by Genevisve Poyneer 
Ucadricks. Wasnington, D. C. Amorican Red Cross, 1921. $1.00 


Ou tas eve of the Red Cross Drive, attention is again called to this 

“nich was noted in- the Book Review Service for November, 1921. Copiss 

foo \bbudued gree of charge from ths office of the Commission on the Church 
Witt Service, wast Street, Now York City. 


RELATCONS AND TH CHURCHWS, Tho Annals of the American Academy of 
Lt.cal and Social Science. sevtember, 1922. $1.00 


‘nis vuumbex of The Annals is the most recent product of cocperation bee 

M3Sk Leaeeseans aad Catholic groups, having been edited jointly by Rev. John A. 
Ryan, stor, of Social Action, Nativcnal Catholic Wolfare. Council, 

2. benest Research Secretary, Federal Council of Churches. 
Pr Greaolic, Jewish and Proicstant clergy and laymsn havo contributed 
aia under the headings: ‘ne Problem of Industrial Co: aflics, 
of Industry, The Courch’s Duty in Relation to Industry, 
vrogvams of the Churches aad Christiaa Organizacions. i+ is 
Will ba used by study and discussion groups. Uopiss may 
tia office of che Comm:ssion on the Church and Social Service, 


ass “2a Suwees, New York City. 
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